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familiar, its reading will serve to refresh him on much that may have passed into 
Lethean oblivion. 

With respect to its adaptability as a textbook in the history of modern edu- 
cation, the book has certain weaknesses: its lack of marginal notes or topical 
headings, of concrete illustrations, of sufficient criticism, and of pointed sum- 
maries of what we may still consider good educational practice in the various 
authors' writings and of what is questionable or obsolete. The frequent quoting 
of excerpts tends at times to render the treatment somewhat vague and diffuse. 
To satisfy the needs of the American teacher it would seem, too, that a chapter 
should have been devoted to the rise and development of the elementary school 
in the United States (and to the labors of such American leaders as Mann, 
Barnard, and Page) — a chapter which might not have been entirely consonant 
with the plan of the book, but which would have supplied information with which 
all prospective teachers in our own schools should be conversant. 

J. E. Wallace Wallik 

Cleveland Normal Training School 



The Century of the Child. By Ellen Key. New York: G. P. Putnam's 

Sons, 1909. Pp. 339. 

This is a vigorously written book by one who has the intellect of a man and 
the heart of a woman and advanced ideas on all subjects. She believes that in 
the coming century all social, moral, and educational questions will be settled 
largely in accordance with considerations of the effects upon the welfare of 
children. The first chapter on "The Right of the Child to Choose His Parents," 
emphasizes the importance of the child being born of healthy parents who love 
each other regardless of whether they are married, in the present legal meaning 
of the word. 

In the second chapter, on "The Unborn Race and Woman's Work," a very 
searching criticism of woman suffragists is given. She believes that woman 
should have the privilege of engaging in all activities that men do, but that it is 
very unfortunate for her and still more unfortunate for the unborn race if it 
is not recognized that her own nature gives her a special function in society 
and that the preparation for motherhood, in the case of those who expect to be 
mothers, should be regarded as of first importance. 

The third chapter, on "Education," severely criticizes present methods of 
child-training in the home and condemns especially corporal punishment after 
three years of age, as totally unsuited to a creature possessing the nature of a 
human being. There are, also, many good positive suggestions regarding the 
development of the individuality of children. 

In the next chapter on "Homelessness," the importance of parents devoting 
more of their energies to the home life for the good of their children is brought 
out. In the next chapter on "Soul Murder in the Schools," mass instruction is 
condemned, not only as ineffective, but as highly injurious to the developing 
personality of children. 

In the chapter on "The School of the Future," suggestions as to what the 
school should be, are given. Kindergartens are to be abolished and the education 
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of that period and of the first years of the primary school given in the home. 
Chap, vii condemns all religious instruction given in schools, and the last chapter 
discusses the question of child labor. 

The book is a stimulating one to read and besides its negative criticisms it 
presents much of positive value. 

E. A. Kirkpatrick 

Fitchburg, Mass. 



Pestalozzi, sein Leben und seine Ideen. ("Aus Natur und Geisteswelt") 
Von P. Natoep. Leipzig: Teubner, 1909. Pp. 134. $0.30. 
This book belongs to one of the popular series of handbooks which the 
Germans know so well how to produce. The work is largely a restatement of 
the author's earlier writings on the same subject. But while much that is new 
about Pestalozzi cannot be expected, the arrangement of the present work 
deserves recommendation. Departing from the common practice of giving an 
historical and evolutionary treatment of Pestalozzi's work and ideas, the author 
has devoted the greater part of the book to an examination of the philosophy 
which underlies all that Pestalozzi did. This philosophy which Pestalozzi 
strove to express without success starts with nature as the basic element and 
is reduced by the author to five main principles — self-development, method or 
psychologization of instruction, Anschauung, harmonious development, and 
socialization of the individual. Perhaps the most important section of the 
book is the treatment of the last principle together with an interesting expo- 
sition of Pestalozzi's ideas on moral and religious training. The last part of 
the book, that on intellectual training, suffers in some measure from the limita- 
tions of space, but room is found for a good presentation of Pestalozzi's views 
on mathematical instruction and the indebtedness due to him for the movement 
which he inaugurated in this field. As an introduction to the further study of 
Pestalozzi — and the aim of this series is to form the starting-points of deeper 
investigations — the book achieves its object quite satisfactorily. 

I. L. Kandel 
Teachers College 
Columbia University 



